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By G. Eyre-Topp. 


One branch of art has been defined by 
Shakespeare as the holding of a mirror up to 
nature, and another branch has been described 
by Matthew Arnold as a criticism of life. 
Probably because it fulfils both of these defini- 
tions, the art of letters possesses a perennial 
interest alike for the man in the study and 
the man in the street. In the early periods of 
society, it is true, the lives of authors seem to 
have been but little regarded. Almost nothing 
is known of the personal history of Homer or 
of Henry the Minstrel. 


This, however, is most | 


persons concerned in it, cannot but possess a 
strong claim to regard. The summer of 1816 
was cold and rainy, she records, and was 

by the small but famous party of which she 
was a member, in the environs of Geneva. In 
the evenings the company crowded round a 
blazing wood-fire, and amused themselves with 
the reading of some German ghost-stories which 
happened to fall into their hands. Under the 
influence of these, Lord Byron suggested that 
each of the company should write a story of 
the supernatural. Following up the idea, Byron 
himself began a story, a fragment of which he 
printed with his poem ‘Mazeppa.’ Shelley 
made a beginning with some account of an 
experience of his own early life. And Polidori 
set to work upon an idea he had of a skull- 


probably owing to the fact that means of record | headed lady, whom, however, he subjected to 
were scanty. At any rate, ever since literature such dreadful experiences that she was presently 
became a popular possession, there has been a unfit for further use, and had to be summarily 
living and widespread interest in the circum- | despatched. Mrs Shelley herself, for lack of a 
stances of its production. Indeed at the present subject, was long in making a start. There 
hour it would seem, from the list of contents were, however, she relates, many and long con- 
of some periodicals, as if the gossip about -versations at that time between Lord Byron 
authors and their work threatened to absorb a| and Shelley, at which she was a devout, if 
greater attention than the actual work itself. | silent, listener. At one of these, among other 
This interest, however, is not altogether an idle | subjects, the poets discussed the nature of the 
matter. The colour of an author's hair, his | principle of life, and whether there was any 
exact height, and what he eats for breakfast probability of its ever being discovered and 
are not certainly of vital; importance. But communicated. That talk lasted long into the 
why a book was written and how it was | night, and on going to bed after it, Mrs Shelley 
written are points of information which fre-| declares, she could not sleep. ‘I saw,’ she 


quently go far to help to a proper under- 
standing of the work. Few therefore will 
deny that curiosity regarding the circum- 
stances of literary production may be legitimate 
enough. 

Even apart from the light which they throw 
upon the works to which they refer, the 
motives which have led to the writing of some 
| books have been in themselves sufficiently ro- 
| mantie and interesting. Of the inception of 
Frankenstein, her adaptation to modern life of 
the ancient story of Prometheus, Mrs Shelley 
| gives an account which, for the sake of the 


wrote, ‘with shut eyes but acute mental vision 
—I saw the pale student of unhallowed arts 
kneeling beside the thing he had put together. 
I saw the hideous phantasm of a man stretched 
out, and then, on the working of some power- 
ful engine, show signs of life, and stir with an 
uneasy, half-vital motion.’ Here was the germ 
of a story. The dreamer awoke realistically 
conscious of the horrid spectre standing by her 
bedside, ‘opening the curtains, and looking 
down at her with yellow, watery, but specula- 
tive eyes;’ and that day she began her tale 
with the words, It was on a dreary night of 
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November, making little more than a transcript 
of the grim terrors of her dream. 

Most readers also are familiar with the 
touching story of the production of Rasselas by 
Dr Samuel Johnson. Few who read that story 
would gather from its contents any inkling of 
the ultimate motive which lay behind the 
writing. The book contains the elaboration of 
an ideal, the working out of a theory, and 
might well have been the occupation of many 
happy hours. The circumstances of the book’s 

idastion, however, were sad and grim enough. 

neers mother had died. It was the year 
1759, when the of still 
most meagre an r, and though he was 
already well-known i author of London, the 
Life of Savage, and the great dictionary, John- 
son found himself without the means of pro- 
viding a decent funeral. It appears typical of 
the solid character of the man Chat he sat down, 
heavy no doubt of heart, but with settled pur- 
pose. Day and night his pen ran on, sketch- 
ing his happy valley, and in a single week, it 
is said, he had produced the story of Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia. 

Much has been said of late years against the 
writing of novels ‘with a purpose.’ ese lose 
in art, it is averred, more than they gain from 
didactic intention, and it is urged that the dis- 
cussion of theories should be confined to the 
more appropriate vehicle of treatise or lecture. 
Nevertheless, much has been done in this age 
of ours by novels, and poems too, written ‘with 
a purpose.’ 

Sir Walter Besant has written more than one 
good book of this class, and few will be found 


to deny that his stories have been excellent as 
fiction, quite apart from any intention which 


lay behind it. When purpose in novel-writing 
is mentioned, one particular romance occurs to 
every memory. Besant had seen with pity the 
misery of East London. He had seen the girls 
with flat chests and lack-lustre eyes; he had 
looked at the men, pale and spiritless. Man 
a mind, before the novelist’s, has asked itself 
the true reason for this state of things; more 
than one means, such as the farm-colony of 
General Booth, has since been devised for the 
cure of it. The conclusion to which the novelist 
came was that the people lacked happiness. So 
he set himself to sketch a palace of rational 
pleasure for them. He bade the world look at 
these men and girls, and he sketched what 
might be the effect of a little joy introduced 
into their lives. Give these girls a little music, 
a little dancing—give them a lover, he said, 
and watch the change. Sir Walter Besant wrote 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. He called it 
‘an impossible story,’ but probably no work 
has done more to direct attention to the con- 
dition of the poor in cities. Its publication 
brought about an entire fashionable crusade 
upon the slums; and what is better, by way 
of practical outcome, the central feature of the 
story, a People’s Palace, with all its adjuncts, 
now rises, not only in East London, but in 
many other cities. 

Before Walter Besant, in somewhat of the 
same temper, came Charles Dickens. Prince of 
humorists as he was, and one of the warmest 
and kindliest of hearts, the author of David 


Copperfield was not the less a master of scathing | 
satire. Again and again his ‘novels with 4 | 
purpose’ taught society to sympathise with the | 
sufferings of the poor, and more than once these | 
same productions struck a deadly blow at the 
oppressions of official life and bumbledom. It | 
cannot, perhaps, be said that because of the | 
writings of Dickens the evils of ‘red-tapeism’ | 
have entirely disappeared from Government | 
offices; but there can be no doubt that the | 
delays of law have become infinitely less since | 
the writing of Little Dorrit. 

It is needless, perhaps, to cite instances in 
which poetry has been written with a distinctly | 
social or political purpose, and has not the less 
been true poetry for the social or political | 
effect which it has produced. Mrs Browning’: | 
‘Cry of the Children’ undoubtedly helped Lord | 
Shaftesbury to put an end to the child labour 
in coal-pit and factory which used to prove so 
fatal to its victims. And if the misery of the 
unnumbered London seamstresses toiling and 
starving under the ‘sweating system’ has not 
yet been sensibly lightened, it has at least had 
more eyes of sympathy turned upon it since 
Hood wrote his heart-moving ‘Song of the Shirt’ 
Again, on the farther side of the Atlantic, ‘ Uncle 
Tom’ promoted to an incalculable extent the 
abolitionist feeling; subsequently the slave-poems 
of Whittier, and the Biglow Papers of Russell | 
Lowell at one and the same time furnished the | 
battle-cry of the Northern movement, and | 
became the masterpieces of their authors. | 

It is not to denied, however, that a | 
motive which enters largely into the writing of | 
books, at least nowadays, is the pecuniary one. | 
Literature has become a profession like the 
other professions, and men are found to enter | 
it for the sake of the loaves and fishes. And | 
probably it may be said with truth that never | 
was literature so well paid as now. It is true | 
that Sir Walter Scott in the beginning of the | 
century received large sums for his works ; but | 
he was almost the only writer of his time who | 
did so, At the present day, more than a dozen — 
authors might be named offhand who count on | 
receiving for each work a cheque of at least 
four figures. Nevertheless, it is safe to say that 
no really great work was ever produced from 
this sordid motive alone. There never was a 
great book written, it has been truly said, with- | 
out a great enthusiasm behind it. | 

The mere accidents, however, by which some | 
books have come into public vogue, have been 
not a little remarkable. Lorna Doone, for in- | 
stance, as every one possibly is not aware, threat- 
ened for some time to an utter failure | 
Notwithstanding its exquisite qualities, it lay for 
several months all but dead on the publishers 
shelves. Then the marriage of the Princess — 
Louise occurred, and the similarity between the | 
name of her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, and | 
that of the heroine of the book, somehow at- 
tracted the public eye, with the consequence that | 
the stock of Lorna Doone was immediately ex- | 
hausted, and new editions called for. Sooner or | 
later, however, it can hardly be doubted, the | 
merits of the romance must have been discovered | 
without this adventitious aid, and the book 
have achieved success upon its intrinsic worth. 

Of late years there have been many apparently | 
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| sudden and phenomenal successes in the arena 
| of authorship, none of which probably has been 
either quite so sudden or so phenomenal as it 
appeared. ‘The list includes Mr J. M. Barrie, 
it Rudyard Kipling, Mr Stanley Weyman, and 
| «Jan Maclaren.’ The case of Mr Barrie is well 
known, Auld Licht Idylls and A Window in 
Thrums, With which he achieved success, were 
| by no means the author’s first ventures into 
jiterature. It came out afterwards that there 
had been at least one previous volume from his 
n, With the ominous title of Better Dead ; and 
br long after the fame of A Window in Thrums 
had been assured, a religious weekly kept pub- 
lishing reprints of articles by the author which 
had appeared, without attracting notice, years 
before. Mr Rudyard Kipling, too, seemed to 
spring suddenly into fame with the production 
i Soldiers Three, and some Indian poems and 
articles in the magazines. But it transpired, 
upon inquiry and better acquaintance, that his 
art had been perfected during years of residence 
in the East, by much story-writing in the 
Anglo-Indiap journals. Again, Mr Stanley J. 
Weyman seemed to leap into sudden renown the 
other day with the publication of A Gentleman 
of France and Under the Red Robe. 
reader who looks at the English Illustrated 
| Magazine for December 1883, will find proof 
| that quite ten years before that apparently 
sudden acquisition of fortune and fame, Mr 
Weyman was perfecting his art, and shouldering 
his way to recognition among the common 
crowd of story-tellers, As for ‘Ian Maclaren,’ 
whether or not his pen has long been practised 
in the art of deliberate story-telling, it has for 
half a lifetime, as is well known, had constant 
| practice in moving the emotions of men in a 
Kindred and hardly less literary way. 
The truth, indeed, appears to be that success 
in literature, like success in every other pro- 
_ fession, comes even to the ablest men only as 
the result of long and hard work. When an 
author, like a comet, bursts suddenly upon the 
| public ken, few take the trouble to reckon up 
| the long years that have gone to the prepara- 
tion of his brilliance. . the case of Sir 
, Walter Scott, for instance, fame seemed to come 
with the appearance of his first poem and his 
first romance, and hardly even yet do people 
take time to reflect on the lifetime of prepara- 
tim of which these works were the flower. 
Though the work of collecting The Border 
Minstrelsy is sometimes cited as the labour 
amid which Scott obtained his materials and 
his inspiration, few remember the translations, 
| prose and poetry, from the German, which were 
| the first practice of his hand; and the world 
forgets the editing of Sir Tristrem, and the 
writing of the Life of Swift. 
| Industry and perseverance, ‘an infinite capacity 
for taking pains, if they are not indeed genius 
itself, as Bo paradoxically been said, form at 
least the indispensable accompaniments to it. 
Mr Rider Haggard declares that he writes his 
| books simply by keeping at work on them. 
| And the industry of Mr Rudyard Kipling may 
be measured by the fact that he is said to have 
| written The Record of Badalia Herodsfoot seven 
| times over, and then to have made considerable 
corrections on the proofs. The late Professor 


But 


Huxley was another writer whose industry in 
rfecting his literary expression was only rivalled 
y his genius. 

Strikingly contrasted with this necessity for 
industry have been the personal inclinations of 
some conspicuous writers. Thackeray confessed 
that his Sanuidine sin was laziness: he could 
never write, he said, till the printer’s devil was 
at his door. The story, again, is told of Dicken 
how once in a stationer’s shop he was startl 
by hearing a lady at the counter inquire 
whether the next number of a certain novel, 
then +. rg in monthly parts, were out yet. 
Little did the customer guess that the next 
part of the story was not yet even in existence, 
and that the gentleman at her elbow, in fact, 
stood there for the purpose of buying the paper 
upon which he intended to go home and write 
the chapter asked for. 

Though the publication of stories in monthly 
parts by themselves appears to have died out 
since Dickens’s time, publication by instalment 
in weekly and monthly periodicals appears of 
late to have taken firmer hold than ever. 
The method is carried out to still greater 
extent in France, where even the daily journals 
set great store on their feuilletons of fiction. 
Le Petit Journal, a year or two ago, paid M. 
Richebourg no less a sum than 80,000 francs, 
about £3750, for the right to publish La Dame 
en Noir in its fewilleton, and the publication 
was said to have increased the daily sales of the 
ne by thirty thousand. 

imilar instances, though perhaps scarcely so 
conspicuous, might be given of the effects of 
serial publication in this country, where stories 
managed in this way have been known to raise 
the circulation of the periodical in which they 
appeared by ten and twenty thousand at a 
time. 

The necessities of such a method of publica- 
tion must sometimes, one should suppose, do no 
small harm to the construction of a romance. 
It can hardly help the artistic proportion and 
evolution of a story when the author is aware 
that a climax of some kind must be wrought 
to a point in every chapter. The method, 
however, has more than one advantage, which, 
from the writer’s point of view, may be held to 
compensate to some extent for this drawback. 
It allows an opportunity, during the progress 
of the story through the press, for an author to 
learn betimes the popular opinion of his work 
—an opportunity which several novelists have 
not been slow to profit by. A well-known 
recent instance of this was Mr Kipling’s treat- 
ment of the conclusion of The Light that Failed. 
When the story appeared in a magazine, the 
voice declared against its termination, 
a happy one, as untrue to probabilities, and a 
concession to convention. And when the tale 
_— later in volume form, the public found 
that the ending had been changed, and was 
now, with more truth to probability, of a tragic 
cast. But an even better instance is recorded 
of the late Anthony Trollope. While a story 
of his was running through one of the maga- 
zines, the novelist one day happened to dine 
at a provincial hotel. In the smoking-room 
after dinner he overheard some young men dis- 
cussing his story, which was attracting a 
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deal of attention. As a whole, they praised it 
highly ; but one point they agreed unanimously | 
to condemn. In the tale there was a certain 
troublesome old lady who, they said, and they | 
gave their reasons, had become entirely unbear- | 
able to the reader, a fact which they were sur- | 
prised the author had not by this time found 
out. Trollope, the story goes, listened for a time | 
in silence, but at last he got up, walked over 
to the amateur critics on the hearthrug, and 
made them a profound bow. ‘Gentlemen,’ he 
said, ‘I beg to introduce myself: I am the 
author of the story you have been good enough 
to discuss, I have listened to your — 

am 
sorry she is disagreeable to you, but she shall 
be so no longer, for I shall go home and kill 
her off at once.’ And he did it. 

To this opportunity of alteration and correc- 
tion there falls to be added the further advan- 
tage that the serial “agentes of a story fre- 
quently proves, to the author, the most profit- 
able. And the pecuniary return is what to 
some people, authors not excluded, appears the 
final test of art. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN.* 
CHAPTER V.—A BARGAIN. 


Ropert shut the study door carefully as if to 
exclude any chance of being overheard. The 
room was dark now save for the a 3 on 
the opposite side of the street. He lit a 
reading-lamp, which threw a little circle of 
bright light on the papers of the writing-table, 
and awakened reflections on the polished walls 
of cedar, luminous breadths which intensified 
the shadows between and below. The room 
felt ghostly. I took a chair outside the circle 
of light; my cousin took his own chair in his 
own place within the circle. Then an odd 
thing happened. Some one in the other room 
—of course it was Isabel—began to play. She 
played some soft music, a reverie, a song with- 
out words, a romance, a gentle suggestive kind 
of music; it acted on me as a mesmeric in- 
fluence ; it is a weakness which always falls 
upon me when I hear soft music played with — 
sympathy—suggestive music. It falls upon my 
brain, and I seem to see visions and dream _ 
dreams. So while Isabel's fingers rambled over | 
the notes, and her music fell soft and sweet | 
upon the soul, it seemed as if I was only 
sitting again where I used to sit a long time. 
ago, and that 1 had just been talking of the | 


ou everything—all my ambitions—quite o 
I have you.’ Penly 
‘You have.’ 
‘I trust a man, or I do not, by his 
That’s why I trusted you,’ 
‘All that you have said is in confidence, of 
course.’ 
‘Isabel doesn’t know, except that I mean to 
go ahead. Well, what you told me before te, 


is disturbing. All the same I mean to go into 


ndent member, 
shall choose. 


the House as an inde 


And 
I know the borough 


I shall 


stand for Shadwell, where they know me, As 
for the money that the election will cost— 
well, I can’t very well afford it, that’s certain, 
It will be an 


but I must plank it down. 
investment.’ 

‘Very good. 

‘Then tell me, is there anything I have 
forgotten? I want to stand at the next 
general election. I want to begin nursing the 
borough at once.’ 

‘Perhaps—there may be—one thing,’ I replied, 
with hesitation. 


| 


‘What thing? I have thought it all out. I | 


can speak. I am not afraid. I can give and 
take. I know the institutions of the country 
and their history. 


I know the questions of | 


the day and the actual facts about them. I’ve | 
got a memory like a well-ordered cupboard. | 


What have I forgotten ?’ 
‘You are not the man I take you for if you 
are offended.’ 
‘Nonsense, man. 
There are two or three ways of pronouncing 


You can’t offend me’. 


the last four words. They may be so empha. | 


sised as to convey the highest compliment or 
the greatest contempt. Robert’s way inclined 
to the latter. He expressed moderate contempt 
and _ self-satisfied superiority. A touchy man 
would have been offended. I am not a touchy 
man; and I took the reply—compliment or 
contempt—with a cheerful smile, wasted because 
unseen in the gloom of the room. I might as 
well have scowled, 

‘Well, then, you have forgotten one thing. 
That is—manners.’ 

‘Manners !’ 
eyes flash and his cheek flame. It was as if 
the limit of patience had been reached. 
‘Manners?’ he repeated. ‘You mean that | 
don’t know how to behave. I’d have you 
learn, then, that we behave as well at Wapping 
as Piccadilly.’ 

Robert snorted with 


indignation. For a 


recent loss of those jewels with my cousin, moment I feared that I had mortally offended 
whom I suspected of the theft. And I remem- him. So I hastened to bring along what the 
bered the bedside watching and the death of Persian poet calls the watering-pot of conciliation. 
old John Burnikel, and the search after those ‘One moment. I mean this. ve se 
diamonds, and the deplorable quarrel with my before yourself a definite end. Your design 3s 
cousin and the fight that followed. I say that to become a power in the House, You cannot 
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In the bright light I saw his 


You have set | 
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I remembered all this as if I myself was present afford, therefore, as you very well understand, @ ; 


at these events. Then things got mixed. t 
had stolen these diamonds myself. By these,| Now, a power in the House must mean i 
and as judge, second baronet and third baronet, some sense or other a man of society. Not to 
I succeeded in gaining more wealth and dis- know the ways and usages of society would 
tinction. But—a very important thing—time | be the greatest possible hindrance to you. Tell 
was up. My cousin’s turn was now to come. | me, for instance, do you possess that simple 


‘Well, said the boat-builder, ‘I have told | article, indispensable for society—the common | | 


dress-coat 
‘No, I’ve got an office-coat and a house-coat 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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and a Sunday-coat. What more does a man 
want?’ 
‘Nothing more, really. But we are artificial. 
| Have you, next, ever been to an evening dinner- 
rty 
‘We dine at one o'clock every day—the good 
old time. There are no evening dinner-parties | 


ere. 

‘It is the good old time, no doubt. Still we | 
are, as I said, artificial, and society dines in| 
the evening. Now, as to a reception or a ball, 
or anything of that sort’—— 

‘Oh!’ Robert groaned. ‘What has this kind | 
of thing got to do with me?’ | 
‘And as to the common language of society, | 
and as to such simple matters as the art and- 
literature and drama of the social world’—— | 
‘What has all this got to do with the. 
business | 
‘A great deal. My ambitious cousin, know- | 
ledge of all your subjects will not advance 
you by yourself. Even oratory will not 
advance you by itself. You must make your- 
self a persona grata; you must become one of, 
' the world; you must dress, talk, act, behave 
'in their way, not in yours. Mind, you 
must.’ 

My cousin groaned again. 

‘For instance, part of manners is the art of 
| oy agent yourself. You must learn to show 
a less serious front.’ 

‘Learn to pretend—that’s what your fine 
| manners mean,’ 

‘Learn to assume a side of smiles and light 
—talk—and, perhaps, of lighter epigram. You 
| must be dia to laugh at things. Do you 
| know that a man who can laugh has ten times 
| greater chance than a man who is always in 
earnest? You will cultivate, my cousin, if you 
are wise, the manners, talk, ways, customs, and 
_ usages of society, before, not after, you go. 
| into the House. Believe me, if you are to. 
| tise, as seems likely, you will have to learn’ 
these things somehow, and you had better. 
learn them quietly and at leisure before you | 
vo in,’ 

My cousin banged the table with his fist. 
‘Good Lord!’ he cried. ‘First you tell me. 
that I must join a party and make myself a 
slave, and lie, and wriggle, and cringe, and 
| fetch, and carry, and say, and do what I am 
| told. Do you think I would enter the House | 
on such conditions? Never !’ | 

‘As you please.’ 

‘And now you tell me, in addition, that I 
must learn the niminy-piminy, trumpery pre- | 
tences that you call manners. Well, I won't. | 
You may have your manners, and I will keep | 
mine. 

‘Then you will fail. Understand me, cousin. | 
|, This is not a question of Piccadilly ways. It, 
Js one of taking your place with the members. 
This is of 

the greatest importance to you. At present— | 
I speak freely—your manners are only those of | 
} “superior working-man. You have lived alone 
in this corner, and you have forgotten the 
} weed of manners. I say that you must learn 
| our manners. You must! You must!’ 

You will observe that I was at this time. 
| Steatly struck with the man’s ability as well 


as his courage. A smaller man one would 
have suffered to make his way as he could, 
sink or swim, probably the former, from sheer 
ignorance of manners. But this man conquered 
me. I had never before met with any man 
who knew so much and spoke so well, and at 
the same time had such an excellent opinion 
of himself. Conceit and vanity we have with 
us always ; they are given by kindly Providence 
to make up for incompetence. But that an 


able man should be so avowedly self-reliant is 


rare. I thought that the man himself justified 

my _plain-speaking. 
He was staggered. 

lardy-dardy fine 


‘You can’t make me a 
gentleman,’ he objected, 
weakly. 


‘There is no such thing nowadays. The 
young fellows are all athletes. I don’t want 
to make you a man of fashion, or a man 
about town. Nothing of the sort. I want to 
make you a well-bred, quiet man, able to 
hold your own. You are built for the part; 
you look the part. I want you to put on a 
slove of velvet to hide your wrist of iron. 

0 you understand that?’ 

The prospect of hiding a wrist of iron 
pleased the man who desired strength above 
all things. The use of the velvet, and how 
this choice fabric lends itself to ambitious 
purposes, he did not, as yet, understand, 

‘Well, he said, unwillingly. ‘You may be 
right. Perhaps there is something in it. But 
if there is, [ am too old to learn. Manners 
can’t be taught. There was no school for 
manners.’ 

I got up. 
have something to tell you. 
dences shall not be yours,’ 

‘Something to tell me?’ Robert looked up, 
but there was a discouraging want of interest 
in his eye, and an intimation conveyed by his 
manner that he was thinking about himself, 
and was not at all interested in my confi- 
dences, 

‘It is not a very long confidence, 
tenth part so long as yours.’ 

‘That’s good, said my cousin. ‘Cut along,’ 

‘Well, it is only this. You called upon me, 
you have talked to me, in the belief that I 
am rich.’ 

‘A quarter of a million of money the judge 
left behind him.’ 

‘He did. But it is all gone. My father 
was unfortunate in certain transactions. He 
lost it all. I only found it out—found out, 
that is, the whole truth, yesterday—the day 
you calied upon me.’ 

ost oe fortune? What are you 


‘Before I go, cousin Robert, I 
All the confi- 


Not a 


‘What ! 
going to do now 

‘That I don’t know yet. Perhaps you may 
be able to help me. On the other hand, I may 
be able to help you.’ 

‘Have you got nothing?’ 

‘Two or three thousand only.’ 

‘Oh! He calls three thousand nothing. If 
I had as much. Well, what would you like 
to do best?’ 

‘Frankly, I don’t know. I have learned 
nothing except the use of a lathe and carpen- 
tering tools.’ 

‘You ought to be a boat-builder, by rights’ 
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‘I believe I ought. Well, Robert—I may call 
you by your Christian name—you shall put me 
on to something or other. And as for me, I can 
introduce you, at least, to some pleasant people.’ 

‘I want useful people,’ 

‘They may be useful as well. You shall help 
me, and I will help you. Is that a bargain ?’ 

Robert hesitated. Every business man looks 
upon a bargain from all points of view, and 
especially to see how it will benefit himself. 
He made up his mind apparently that the 
bargain was in his favour, for he stretched 
out his arm. ‘Hands upon it, cousin.’ 

At that moment—it was a happy omen— 
Isabel’s music burst into a glad triumphal 
march. 

So I presently sat down and wrote two letters 
—the first to my cousin Robert, and the second 
to Frances. 

This was the first—the important, epoch- 
making letter : 


‘My pear Covstn—I have been turning over | 
in my mind the difficulty in which we were | 
stuck during our last conversation. And I have | 
a curious proposal to make to you. It is this: | 
You shall take me into your yard and teach 
me the trade or craft of boat-building—all 
about it—making—selling —wages —prices—mate- 
rials—everything. Perhaps in six months or 
so I may be master of the subject. You will 
do this for nothing. I, for my part, after the 
day’s work, will take you home with me—to 
my chambers. And for five nights out of 
the week I will arrange something or other 
that will give you that kind of experience of 
which we spoke. If this arrangement pleases 
you, send me a letter in reply.’ 


That was how it began. We entered upon 
this exchange without understanding what was 
to follow—who ever understands what is to 
follow? If we were to understand what is to 
follow, nobody would do anything, because 
whatever follows is sure to contain the drop 
of bitterness or incompleteness, or the unlooked 
for evil that goes with everything. We were, 
in fact, without knowing it, preparing for an 
exchange. As you shall see, the bargain meant 
that Robert was to take my place, and I 
was to take his. But as yet, I say, we sus- 
pected nothing of this. 

In the morning I presented myself in the 
guise of a working-man, That is to say, I put 
on a fishing-costume of tweeds. Perhaps, as a 
working-man, I ought not to have taken a 
hansom, but, of course, one is not correct all at 
once in every detail. 

Over that first morning let me lay, piously, a 
few asterisks, 


* 

At half-past twelve we knocked off for dinner. 
Quite ready I was to knock off. I walked 
across the street with my cousin and joined in 
the early dinner, which was served at one. We 
had, I remember, stalled ox and humming ale, 
and a ginger pudding. 

‘Going to learn how to build a boat, are 
ou?’ said the captain. ‘Ha! You couldn't 
earn a more useful thing nor a prettier thing. 
A boat’s about the loveliest thing that a man 


can make. Every kind of boat; a man-o’-war's 


launch ; or a little up-river cedar and_ putty | 
skiff; the loveliest thing it is. And what jy | 
the world is there more useful? As for you 
sir, a Burnikel, even if he is a nobleman, 
ought to take to boat-building by nature,’ 

obert took his dinner, as he had taken his. 
tea, in silence. It was the custom, I perceived, 
Isabel carved, at which one marvelled. I ob. 
served that she carved well. When she was 
not carving, she sat at the table pale and silent, 
watching Robert, her task-master, and her ice. 
cold lover. She took very little dinner—mnueh 
less than a girl of her age ought to take. She 
looked as if she had no other interest in life 
than just to satisfy her master. As for youth 
and life and cheerfulness, these things did not | 
appear to exist in the house. Yet Robert was 
only twenty-six, two years older than myself, | 
and Isabel was not yet twenty-two. 

Dinner over, the captain returned to his own | 
den at the back, whence presently proceeded 
the smell of tobacco. I believe that he also 
solaced himself after dinner with a glass of 
something warm and a slice of lemon in it, 
Robert, observing that he always went over 
the way at two, retired into his study. He | 
was one of those unfortunate men who never | 
waste their time. We all know the kind; they | 
use up every odd ten minutes. 

Isabel, as soon as the cloth was cleared, spread | 
out her account books and began to work. | 

‘Is it good, I said, ‘to work directly after | 
dinner 2?’ | 

‘I do not know. Robert always works after | 
dinner.’ I observed that she had a very sweet | 
voice, soft and musical. 

‘Robert is a strong man. You are not a 
strong man. May I use the privilege of a) 
cousin—-you are to be my cousin some time— | 
to point out to you that many things which | 
Robert may do with impunity, you must not | 
even attempt to do.’ | 

‘The work has got to be done, and I cannot | 
ask whether this time or that time is best’ | 

‘Why not play a little after dinner? You. 
play very well’ 

‘I never play during working-hours. Robert | 
would not like it.’ | 

‘Then’ | 

‘Please, Sir George, allow me to go on with | 
my work,’ | 

| 
|| 
| 


watched her. She had a head of comely shape; | 
and her features were good, but why so sad 
Why so pale? Why so silent? | 
Presently I went back to more aching shoul: | 
ders and tired wrists, envying the workmen, |} 
who never wanted to straighten their backs, | 
and whose wrists seemed made of iron, | 
The foreman stood over me. ‘You’re handy | 
with the tools, he said. 
I worked like the rest, without a coat, and 
with sleeves turned up. But I deny the apron. 
In the last century every working-man wore | 
an apron, and every serving-man in a_ shop 
wore an apron. Now we have left off that 
badge of trade or servitude. On the whole, I | 
think that I am glad that I never wore an | 
apron, I kept my working-clothes in the | 
house, and changed them in the morning and | 
for dinner, and I declare that as I grew to 


I said no more, but stood at the window and 
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understand how a boat was built, how her 
lines were laid down, how her skeleton was 
ut together, how her ribs were clothed, and 
she was finished and fitted, a noble enthu- 
siasm—the family enthusiasm—seized upon me, 
and I felt that true happiness lay not in ambi- 
tion, which in Robert’s case I regarded with 


ity ; not in wealth, taking my own case as an 
example ; but in the building of boats. 


THE LONG ARM OF COINCIDENCE. 
A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Novetists and playwrights are often ridiculed 
for their indebtedness to the ‘long arm of 
coincidence’ to pull them out of the difficulties 
of a tangled plot, and, without doubt, their 
demands upon this convenient deus ex machind 
are frequently of a kind to provoke our 
incredulity. At the same time it is hard to 
place any limit to the possibilities of coinci- 
dence, and most persons, who have had much 
experience of life, must be able to recall some 
strange coincidences which were altogether out- 
side the 00 of probability. The story we 
purpose telling here affords a singular instance 
of unexpected incidents happening at the very 
moment when a man’s life was quivering in 
the balance, and supplying evidence to save 
him from the gallows. 

On the night of Monday, June 10, 1861, a 
mysterious and brutal murder was perpetrated at 
Kingswood Rectory, about four miles from 
Reigate, in the county of Surrey. The rector, 
with his wife and family, was on a visit at Dork- 
ing, and the house had been left in the sole charge 
of Martha Halliday, wife of the parish clerk. 
She was absolutely alone, for the servants had 
accompanied their master and mistress, and her 
husband had to look after his own house, as 
there was no one to take his wife’s place there. 
But Martha being a woman of courage and 
nerve, had no objection to sleeping alone at 
the rectory, as she had frequently done before. 

She was last seen alive by her husband, who 

‘ted from her between six and seven o’clock 
in the evening. When he went up to the 
rectory the next morning to sce his wife, he 
found the back-door locked, but on going round 
to the front-door, to his surprise found it ajar. 
He entered and called to his wife, but receiving 
no answer, went in search of her. She was 
nowhere down-stairs, but, on entering her bed- 
room, to his horror he saw her lying dead on 
the floor in her night-dress. That she had been 
brutally murdered was evident at a glance, for 
her hands and feet were bound with hempen 
cord, a handkerchief was tied over her face, and a 
stocking had been thrust tightly into her mouth. 

Halliday promptly gave the alarm, the 
parish constable arrived, and a minute search 
of the premises was made. But they had not 
to go far for a clue to the murderer. Under 
the bed, a few inches from the spot where the 
murdered woman lay, there was picked ~ a 
packet of papers tied round with string. The 
papers, six in number, were all in German. 
One was what is called in Germany a service- 
book—the credentials furnished by the authori- 
ties to craftsmen and others—and was made out 


in the name of Johann Carl Franz of Schandan, 
in Upper Saxony, a minute description of 
whose person it contained, similar to that in a 
passport. There were also two certificates, one 
of birth and one of baptism, both bearing the 
name of Johann Carl Franz. 

The other three papers had apparently no 
connection with Franz. One was a letter 
without address, soliciting relief from some 
lady of quality, signed ‘Adolphe Krohn.’ 
Another, dated 7th June (three days before the 
murder), was in the handwriting of Madame 
Tietjens, addressed to Mr Kroll of the Hamburg 
Hotel, America Square, requesting him to send 
the bearer, a destitute fellow-countryman, back 
to Germany at her expense. The third was a 
slip of paper with a number of addresses jotted 
down upon it, among them that of Madame 
Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind). 

Besides the papers, there was found in the 
room a roughly shaped bludgeon of beechwood, 
not long cut from the tree. This, however, 
had not been used, for the woman’s body bore 
no marks of blows, and it was evident that 
death had been caused by suffocation, for the 
stocking had been rammed into her mouth 
with such force that the tongue was forced 
back over the glottis or narrow opening at the 
upper part of the windpipe. The footprints 
on the flower-beds under the windows were of 
different sizes, and showed that two persons at 
least had been concerned in the crime. The 
motive was doubtless robbery, but the men were 
ee | frightened when they found that they 
1ad killed the woman, whose resistance necessi- 
tated violence, or else they were alarmed by 
some sound outside, for they decamped without 
taking anything from the house. 

With such an important clue as the packet 
of papers to start with, the task set the police 
seemed an easy one. It was soon discovered 
that two foreigners, one short and dark, the 
other tall and fair, had been seen in the 
neighbourhood of Kingswood on the day before 
the murder (Sunday, 9th June). They had 
applied for lodgings at the Cricketers’ Inn, Reigate, 
and had slept there on the Sunday night, 
remaining in the house till four o’clock on the 
Monday afternoon, when they left. During 
their stay they had only quitted the inn twice 
to make some purchases, and on each occasion 
had only been absent a few minutes. The 
potman was certain that he should recognise 
them both again, because, hearing them talk 
in an outlandish tongue, he had taken partic- 
ular notice of them. 

Then a labourer remembered having seen 
two foreigners in a beech wood not far from 
Kingswood, about seven o’clock in the evening 
of the day of the murder. He passed within 
a dozen yards of them and knew they were 
foreigners, because they were speaking in a 
language which he did not understand. This 
was an important piece of evidence, for, on 
examining the wood, it was found that a 
branch had been newly torn from one of the 
trees, which exactly corresponded with the 
bludgeon found in the room. 

But the most startling evidence was that 
supplied by the wife of a brush-maker at 
Reigate, who remembered that on the day of 
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the murder, two foreigners came into her shop | both sailors, the one named Adolphe Krohn, the _ 
and bought a ball of string of a peculiar make, | other Wilhelm Gerstenberg. 

very seldom manufactured, known as ‘rublay-| The latter had no papers, and being of about 
cord.” One of them could speak broken the same stature and complexion as _ toot was 
’ English, but when they conversed together it perpetually asking him for the loan of hig 


was in a foreign language. She showed them | papers, as the description, he said, would suit 


several different kinds of string before they 
selected this one, which was _pre- 
cisely identical with that found round the 
murdered woman’s hands and feet. 

The only other fact of importance was that 
two men, apparently foreigners, had been stopped 
by a policeman at Sutton, some eight or ten 
miles from Kingswood, about two o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, that is to say, presumably 
two or three hours after the murder was com- 
mitted, and in reply to the constable’s ques- 
tion, ‘Where are you going?’ one of them said, 
in a strong foreign accent, ‘To Old Pye Street, 
Westminster.’ 

So far the scent was hot, and it seemed as 
if the quarry must be speedily run to earth. 
But the trail was lost at Sutton, and every 
effort to pick it up again failed. No one 
could be found who had seen anything of the 
two foreigners after the policeman accosted 
them at two o’clock on the Tuesday morning. 
The Government offered a reward of one 
hundred pounds; Mr Alcock of Kingswood 
Warren, M.P. for the division, added another 
hundred pounds; but no further clue was 
forthcoming, and the murder of Martha Halli- 
day seemed destined to be classed among the 
unsolved mysteries of crime, when an accident 
put the police upon the track of the murderer. 

On the 2d of July, more than three weeks 
after the murder, a German was taken into 
custody in the East end of London on a trump- 
ery charge of assault. The inspector on duty 
was about to let the man go, when it sud- 
denly flashed upon him that the fellow bore a 
resemblance to the description circulated of 
Johann Carl Franz, and he ordered him to be 
detained until the Reigate police could be com- 
municated with. The Reigate inspector came up 
to town, saw the suspected German, and, after 
close examination, decided that he was sutticiently 
like the description of Johann Carl Franz, given 
in the service-book already mentioned, to justify 
his arrest. Accordingly, the man was brought 
up before the Reigate magistrates for examina- 
tion. He gave his name as Salzmann, denied 
that he was Johann Carl Franz, of whom he 
declared he knew nothing, and was remanded 
for further inquiries. At his second examina- 
tion he caused a profound sensation by volun- 
tarily confessing that he was Johann Carl Franz, 
the owner of the papers which bore his name, 
But at the same time he stoutly denied all 
complicity in the crime, declared that he had 
never been in or near Reigate or Kingswood in 
his life, and told the following story to account 
for the discovery. of his papers by the side of 
the murdered woman. 

He had landed, he said, from Germany at 
Hull, and had made his way through Leeds, 
Oldham, and Manchester to Liverpool, where he 
hoped to get a passage to America. But, fail- 
ing in his object, he resolved to tramp to 
London in search of work. On his way 
thither he fell in with two fellow-countrymen, 


both of them. But Franz refused to grant his 
request. One evening in May they all three 
lay down to sleep behind a stack of straw in 
an open field. ranz was so tired that he 
slept soundly. When he awoke, his companions 
were gone, and they had taken with them his 
| papers and his bag, which contained a suit of 
clothes of the same stuff and pattern as he wag 
then wearing. Among the papers stolen from 
him was:one which was missing from the 
packet found in Kingswood Rectory: it was a 
railway guard’s testimonial or certificate. From — 
the moment he awoke and discovered that his 
companions had deserted and robbed him, he | 
had never set eyes on either of them. He had | 
_ eventually reached London, where he wandered | 
the streets in a state of destitution till he met | 
a fellow-countryman whom he accosted and 
asked for assistance. The man took him into | 


an eating-house, and whilst he was having his | 
meal, read to him from a newspaper the account 
of a murder, the perpetrator of which was sup- | 
oa to be a German named Johann Carl Franz, | 

was dreadfully alarmed on hearing this, and | 
for that 


e 
resolved to assume another name; 
reason he had called himself Salzmann. 

So far the story was plausible, and as Franz | 
declared that his clothes had been stolen as | 
well as his papers, and that those clothes con- | 
sisted of a suit exactly like the one he was wear. | 
ing, it was within the bounds of possibility that 
the witnesses, who swore that they had seen him 
at Reigate on the day of the murder, might 
have mistaken his double, Gerstenberg, for him. 

But there was something else which the 
oo had to explain. When his lodgings in 
Whitechapel were searched, there was found a 
| Woollen shirt which he admitted to be his—this 
shirt was tied up in a bundle with a piece of 
string, and this string was ‘rublay-cord’ of | 
epee the same manufacture as that which | 

ad been sold to the two foreigners at Reigate on | 
the day of the murder. The prisoner’s explan- | 
ation was that he had picked up the bit of | 
string casually in a street close to his lodgings | 
—it was lying on the pavement outside a 
tobacconist’s shop. He remembered this, be- | 
| cause it was on coming out of the shop, after | 
buying half an ounce of tobacco, that he saw | 
_the string and picked it up. 

Here was the weak place in his story. For 
the manufacturer of the string was called and 
_ swore that it was of the same uncommon kind 
as that with which the hands and feet of 
the murdered woman were bound--that it was 
his own special manufacture, unlike that made 
_by any other manufacturer—that the woman 
who had sold the ball of string to the two 
foreigners was an old customer of his, and that 
he had recently sent her a consignment of that 
particular kind of ‘rublay-cord.’ It was ex- | 
tremely unlikely that a piece of that peculiar | 
string, his own special make, should be picked | 


up 


casually in the streets of London where very | 
little of it was used. 
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The prisoner was also asked to say where he 
was at the time the murder was committed. 
He could not tell, but he supposed he must have 
been tramping on the road to London, He 
was not, however, able to prove an alibi, and 
there was no evidence but his own assertion 
that he had not been in the neighbourhood of 
Reigate at the time when several witnesses 
swore to having seen him there. 

The magistrates had no hesitation in commit- 
ting the prisoner for trial, and there was little, 
if any, doubt in the minds of those who had 
heard or read the evidence that Johann Carl 
Franz was the murderer of Martha Halliday. 

The case came on for trial at the Croydon 
Assizes on the 6th of August 1861. Mr 
Justice Blackburn was the judge: Serjeant 


Honourable George Denman, Q.C. (afterwards 
Justice of the Common Pleas) was specially 
retained by the Saxon Embassy to defend the 
prisoner. 

There were some discrepancies in the evidence 
adduced for the prosecution, of which the 
prisoner’s counsel made the most in cross-ex- 
amination. For example, the potman at the 
Cricketers’ Inn, Reigate, swore that the two 
foreigners who stayed there on the Sunday and 
part of the Monday, did not leave the inn, 
except for a few minutes, from the time they 
came till the time they left, and one of those 
foreigners he identified on oath as the prisoner 
at the bar. But another witness, a labourer, 
swore positively that the prisoner was one of 
two foreigners whom he met and spoke to at 
four o’clock on the Sunday afternoon four miles 
from Reigate. Clearly, then, the foreigners seen 
by the labourer could not have been the two 
who stayed at the Cricketers’, and if the pot- 
man were correct in his identification of Franz 
as one of the latter, the labourer must be mis- 
taken, and vice versd. 

Then the woman who sold the string would 
not swear positively to Franz as one of the 
men who came to her shop, though the servant, 
| who only saw them through the glass’ door, 
identified Franz as the taller and fairer of the 
two foreigners without any hesitation. 

Despite the severe cross-examination of all 
these witnesses and the discrepancies disclosed 
thereby, the case looked very black against the 
prisoner until his attorney was put in the box, 
and then the whole aspect of the trial was 
suddenly and sensationally changed. 

Now this attorney, before acting as Franz’s 
legal representative, had ee as interpreter 
before the magistrates, and he was called by 
the prosecution to verify the prisoner’s answers 
to the questions put to him, and his own ex- 
eaiese of the proceedings to Franz, whose 
nowledge of English was very imperfect. 

In the course of his examination-in-chief, the 
attorney was questioned as to his knowledge of 
Franz’s handwriting, and a manuscript-book 
was suddenly put into his hands by Serjeant 
Ballantine, who asked abruptly, ‘Is this the 
prisoner’s handwriting ?” 

The witness, not knowing what was being 
os upon him, but recognising at once that 
the handwriting was that of Franz, answered 
| hastily, ‘Yes—but I never saw this before.’ 


Ballantine conducted the prosecution, and the 


Counsel for the defence asked to be allowed 
to look at the book and found that it was a 
diary kept by the prisoner. Each day’s events 
were carefully recorded, with the names of the 
towns at which he stopped, until he 
‘reached Leek in Staffordshire—at that point the 
entries abruptly ceased. 

Mr Denman expressed his surprise that notice 
of the existence of this diary had not been 
| given to the attorney for the defence, and then 
_the following remarkable facts were brought to 
light. The diary had only come into the hands 
‘of the prosecution on the preceding evening. 
It had ae picked up by two tramps on a 
heap of straw in a deserted hovel in North- 
,amptonshire, on the 9th of July, the day 
after the prisoner had told his story to the 
magistrates. These men arrived in London a 
few days before the trial, and hearing some 

rsons talking about the murder in a public- 
house, they caught the name Johann Carl 
Franz frequently repeated. On searching through 
a newspaper they saw the name printed, and 
recognised it as identical with that attached to 
a paper which they had found inside the diary. 
They showed both documents to the landlord, 
who advised them to communicate with the 
prisoner’s attorney, who would probably reward 
them for their ‘find’ But by mistake they 
went to the attorneys for the prosecution. Mr 
Denman asked to see the paper which had been 
found by the tramps inside the diary. Appar- 
ently it had been thought of no account by the 
prosecution—at any rate, Serjeant Ballantine 
was not aware of its nature, and the surprise 
of the court may be imagined when it proved 
to be the railway guard’s testimonial or cer- 
tificate which Franz declared to have been one 
of the papers that had been stolen from him. 
This was a most singular corroboration of one 
portion of the prisoner’s story, but there was 
a more startling coincidence yet to come. 

In cross-examination by counsel for the 
defence, the prisoner’s attorney said he had 
taken great pains to try and verify the state- 
ments made by his client, and with regard to 
one piece of evidence, which was held to tell 
strongly against the prisoner, he had made a 
remarkable discovery. Franz’s explanation of 
his possession of that damning bit of ‘rublay- 
cord, was that he had picked it up on the 
‘pavement outside a tobacconist’s shop in a 
street not far from that in which he lodged. 
The attorney, while trying to obtain evidence 
for an alibi in the locality in which Franz had 
lived, turned into a tobacconist’s shop for a 
cigar, and the first thing which met his eye 
on the counter, was a ball of this very ‘rublay- 
cord!’ On inquiry he found that the tobacco- 
nist was in the habit of using this particular 
kind of string. Now this tobacconist’s shop 
was but two minutes’ walk from the street in 
which Franz had lodged, and on further in- 
vestigation, it was discovered that the premises 
of the string-maker who manufactured this 
peculiar ‘rublay-cord,’ were closely adjoining 
the tobacconist’s shop. It was therefore quite 
possible, nay, even probable, that the prisoner’s 
story of the way in which he became 
of that damning piece of string was true. 

No witnesses were called for the defence ; 
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Mr Denman had thus the advantage of address- 
ing the jury without a reply from the prosecu- 
tion, and the value of the last word in such 
cases is often inestimable. In a powerful and 
impressive speech, which lasted four hours, he 
pressed home the force of these striking coin- 
cidences in corroboration of the prisoner’s story 
with great vigour and point. The judge, too, 
one of the ablest, most clear-headed and logical 
reasoners on the bench, laid considerable stress 
upon them in his summing-up, and the end of 
it was that, after a long deliberation, the jury 
gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt and 
acquitted him, though it transpired afterwards 
that at first ten of them were in favour of a 
verdict of ‘Guilty.’ 

It was a case that fairly bristled with coin- 
cidences on both sides, but those in support of 
the prisoner’s innocence were the more strange, 
and the more striking. If the tramps had not 
discovered the diary and the railway guard’s 
certificate when they did, and had not been 
prompted to show it to the landlord of the 
inn—if the attorney had not accidentally gone 
into that tobacconist’s shop and seen the ball of 
‘rublay-cord’ lying on the counter—there would 
have been no independent evidence to cor- 
roborate the prisoner's story, and Johann Carl 
Franz would undoubtedly have been found guilty 
and hanged. He owed his life, therefore, to 

A ‘strange coincidence,’ to use a phrase 
By which such things are settled nowadays. 

Disheartened by the acquittal of Franz, the 
police made no further attempt to solve the 
mystery of Martha Halliday’s murder. Yet 
there was more than one problem connected 
with the case, which the public would have 
liked to see worked out to a solution. Were 
there two distinct pairs of foreigners in the 
neighbourhood of Kingswood on that eventful 
9th and 10th of June? The evidence certainly 
seemed to indicate that there were, and this in 
itself was a curious coincidence. While, 
strangest of all was the fact that neither of 
these two pairs of foreigners could be traced 
beyond Reigate and Kingswood, unless indeed 
the policeman at Sutton were correct in assum- 
ing that the persons he stopped were foreigners 
—a point on which some doubt was thrown. 
If they had been spirited away by ——_ 
agency they could not have vanished more 
completely or left less trace behind them. 


THE GIRDLETON GALLERY MYSTERY, 
CHAPTER III, 


EveN as the turning of defeat into victory is 
the consummation of tactics, so is the conver- 
sion of loss into profit the apotheosis of 
business. Mr Girdleton had always professed 
a large contempt for the skill of the detective 
department, and the continued failure of the 
men entrusted with the task of finding the 
destroyer of his picture, to make any progress 
worth reporting, seemed to afford him a certain 
melancholy gratification which became apparent 
in his manner towards his subordinates. For 
a few days after that eventful Sunday, his 
clerks had approached him with inquiries for 
news in fear and trembling; but now the 


clouds had cleared away, and though My 
Girdleton’s manner was a little subdued, jt 
was recognised in the outer office that the 
‘governor, like a true philosopher, had made 
up his mind to look upon the redeeming 
features of his misfortune. The ‘takings’ 
although they often rose to a hundred pounds 
and over in a day, held out no promise of full 
compensation for the original sum paid for the 
Raphael; but when the London public was 
exhausted the picture was to go on tour: to | 
Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, | 
and other great towns where a rich crop of 
shillings might with confidence be looked for, 

The newspapers were doing their duty nobly, 
The Collegian, it is true, had at first contented | 
itself with expressing in four lines its regret 
at learning ‘that the apocryphal Raphael 
acquired at so absurd a price by the proprietor 
of the Girdleton Gallery’ had been injured } 
some person unknown, But its younger shel 
the University, attacked it so fiercely for its | 
‘ungenerous attitude, that the Collegian ‘felt | 
bound even at the risk of wearying our readers 
to justify again the position we have taken u 
from the outset,’ and forthwith launched fort 
a series of editorials so closely critical, 0 | 
caustic, and withal so aggressive, that every 
literary and artistic weekly of any pretensions 
at all, attacked ‘our usually fair-minded con- 
temporary’ with a degree of energy that left 
no doubt in the public mind that the ‘Girdle. | 
ton Gallery Outrage’ was a National affair, 
All the illustrated weeklies subscribed to the 
illusion by publishing full-page pictures of the 
Raphael as it was, and as it appeared now; 
and Mr Girdleton’s banking account swelled in 
— ratio with public feeling as thus stimu- 
ated. 


Some five weeks had passed since the day of | 


the outrage; the continued non-success of the 
detectives began to excite sarcastic comment in 
the evening papers and to vex the patient soul 
of Mr Girdleton. 

‘They can’t find the scamp himself,’ he said ; 
‘I'll try for the stolen fragment.’ 

Accordingly he paid another visit to Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, which was followed a day or two 
later by the appearance of another advertise- 
ment setting forth that inasmuch as the former 
reward had not been claimed, Messrs Lee 
Boughton & Phipps were now instructed to 
pay the said sum of five thousand pounds to 
any person who should place in their hands, 
intact, and in sound condition, the missing 
portion of the picture by Raphael Sanzio 
whereon was portrayed, &c., &e. 
delicately hinted that Mr Girdleton did not 
intend to institute criminal proceedings. This 
new advertisement had its effect upon the 
takings, which latterly had shown symptoms of 
falling off; and upon the newspapers whose 
enthusiasm was beginning to flag. The Diurnal 
Intelligence and Eastminster Gazette, for example, 


vied with each other in hysterical applause of | 


the public spirit and forgiving disposition of 
that eminent patron of the fine arts, Mr Andrew 
Girdleton. 


by caring for your own interests. 


Further, it was | 


It is one of the redeeming features — 
of high civilisation that you may receive credit 
for all the virtues of a citizen and a Christian 
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THE GIRDLETON GALLERY MYSTERY. 


Richard Eltham, to whom these weeks had 
been a period of unbroken anxiety, was moved 
to despair by the new advertisement. He had 
Jong since rectified his first omission by prom- 
ising Welks five pounds on the day which 
should see him introduced to that ‘young boy ;’ 
and Welks, according to his own account, had 
been indefatigable in tramping the streets; but 
his eves so far had not been gladdened by a 
glimpse of the owner of the red hair and clean 
collar. He avowed his belief that the boy had 
been ‘sperrited away.’ 

‘I’m afraid we may as well give it up, 
Welks, said Eltham on the evening of the 
day when the amended offer of reward appeared. 
‘This will draw the thief himself to a certainty. 
He can’t sell the piece, and it must have been 
stolen in hopes of reward for returning it.’ 

Welks growled; if he had taken his informa- 
tion to the police, he would have done better. 
He had lost ‘a sight of time and shoe leather’ 
hunting for that boy. 

‘T’ll give you a_ sovereign, anyhow,’ said 
Eltham with an effort, for he could ill afford 
the periodical refreshers he had already dis- 
bursed. ‘Have the detectives been at you 
again ?? 

‘A dozen times, sir,’ replied the man, molli- 
fied, ‘but Z can’t tell them nothink, I can’t ;’ 
and he chuckled. 

At first Eltham had been fearful lest his 
ally should be bought over, but Welks had 
discovered a vein of staunchness that surprised 
and delighted him. That there should be an 
element of self-interest in his loyalty was to 
be expected, and Welks never made any 
attempt to disguise it. 

‘You'll deal fair and honest, he re 
again this evening. ‘I trusts you to deal fair ; 
but it ain’t much I’d get out of the police 
once they’d got all out of me. They’re too 
friendly like, these ’ere ’specially ’trusted. 
“Ave a drink, Welks,” they says, and I ’as a 
drink, “?’Ave another drop—it won’t ’urt you ;” 
and I ’as and it don’t, a then a drop more, 
and then it’s “Come, now, out with it, ’ere’s 
arf a crown; I’m ’specially ’trusted with this 
ere job; give me a hand, and J’ll remember 
you if you tells wot you know.”’?’ Mr Welks 
shook his head knowingly at the shallow wiles 
of the detectives. ‘But 1 never knows nothink ; 


they’re all ’specially ‘trusted, bless their ‘arts, | 


but I can’t tell anythink, 
‘Then nobody knows about the boy’s visit 


‘No, Mr Eltham ; nor won't.’ 

‘Well, I wish we’d had half the luck your 
discreet silence deserves, Welks. Here’s the 
sov. for you. I’m afraid it’s no good your 
looking for the boy any more now, though.’ 

‘T’ll take a turn round to-morrow again, 
sir; it won’t do any harm,’ 

‘It will do no harm, said Eltham carelessly, 
for he could not see that it could be of any 
use, The thief would return the stolen frag- 
ment within the next day or two, as surely as 
the sun would rise; and Eltham went home 
feeling that his chief object in life had been 
swept away. 

But the days passed and no word came from 
the mutilator. The clerks grew mystified to 


the verge of insanity; Eltham cheered up a 
little, rejoicing that he had not damped out 
Welks’ ardour; and Mr Girdleton relapsed into 
gloomy silence again. 

‘It proves that the motive was spiteful and 
not mercenary,’ he said, ‘and that being so, 
there is little hope of recovering the piece.’ 

It was in the afternoon, about ten days after 
the new advertisement appeared, that Peters 
stepped into the office and informed Eltham 
that their late night-watchman begged leave to 
speak to him. Eltham hurriedly changed his 
coat and went out, to find Welks waiting for 
him on the other side of the street. 

‘T thought I’d come and tell you as I’d 
found the boy, sir; comed on him by accident 
like. But mayhap it’s no good now?’ 

‘Really, Welks, I’m not at all sure that it 
isn’t. The reward has not been claimed, and 
we may just as well go on. Come back here 
this evening at seven o'clock sharp, and show 
me where the boy lives. You ascertained that, 
I suppose ?’ 

Welks had followed the boy home; and 
Eltham returned to his work treading on air. 


ated | 


'Never in his life had summer afternoon been 
so interminable; the clocks seemed to have 
conspired against him. His wits went wool- 
gathering; he made mistakes in counting his 
cash, blundered in posting his books, and had 
‘to’ be called back to lock the safe; but at last 
he was free to go. 

Mindful of Welks’ vindictive feelings against 
the guileless instrument of the rascally schemer 
who had decoyed him from his post, Eltham 
was careful to impress upon him the necessity 
for gaining the boy’s confidence. How they 
should proceed must depend upon circumstances. 
Welks agreed to everything he said, and led 
‘the way through back streets, which he seemed 
‘to prefer to a more direct route, till they 
‘arrived at a mews half-blocked with carriages 
in process of washing and horses being rubbed 
|down. Children were playing wherever there 
‘was a little space, and presently 
~Welks caught Eltham by the arm and stopping 
dead, pointed, like a well-broken setter, to a 
| group engaged in a noisy game of marbles. 
‘Wait a bit, said Eltham, who felt himself 
‘growing pale with excitement: ‘let’s look on 
|for a minute; I want to hear the boy’s name. 

A boy whose red hair singled him out knelt 
to play, and a good shot was received with 
acclamation. 

‘I say, Charley,’ said Welks, duly prompted, 
as the successful. player stood aside, ‘you didn’t 
wait for that ’ere penny t’ other Sunday.’ 

The boy looked startled, but recognising 
Welks, replied shyly that he left because he 
‘was afraid mother would lick him if he was 
late for his dinner,’ 

‘Well, look ’ere,’ said Welks, ostentatiously 
thrusting his hand into his pocket, a motion 
which exercised a magnetic attraction upon 
Charley. 

‘Who came to the gallery while you were 
there?’ asked Eltham. 

‘In the gall’ry? w’y, nobody,’ 

‘Then A gave you the letter you brought 
to Mr Welks?’ 

‘He—the footman.’ 
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Further questions elicited the information 
that the footman belonged to the house to 
which Charley’s father took his carriage. He 
would show the house if the 
they would like, he marched off before them 
up the mews, and along Hanover Street, 
drawing his hand against the railings as_ he 
went. This was the house; he was standing 


whistling to the cook’s canary in the window, | 


when the footman came up the steps and gave 
him a penny to take the note round to the 
allery. 

‘Wot next?’ inquired Welks, when the boy, 
duly fee’d, had run back to his game in the 
mews. 

Eltham glanced at his watch; it was a quarter 
to eight, dinner-time, when the servants would 
be busiest. Nothing could be done for an 
hour or so at least, and what then, he had not 
quite resolved. 

‘You can go now, Welks; I’ll see the 
business through, and will write to you to- 
morrow if I see this footman to-night. We 
are not going to catch the thief and pull the 
bit of the picture out of his coat-tai 
this evening, you know,’ he added, as the man 
hesitated. ‘All I can do is find out from the 
footman who gave him the note for you.’ 

This did not seem to fully satisfy Welks ; 
but after lingering a few moments, he muttered 
something and went off; Eltham, glad to be 
alone that he might consider his next move, 
glanced at the number of the house and strolled 
up the street. The address, 65 Hanover Street, 
seemed familiar to him, but in what connection 
he knew it he could not call to mind. The 
fact of the note having come from that house, 
and the idea that he ought to know who lived 
there, clung together, and he began to imagine 
that there might be a link, possibly an import- 
ant one, between the two. He quickened his 
pace, and set off in search of a public-house 
whose window should offer that chaste excuse 
for refreshment in the shape of ‘ Post-office 
Directory Here’ He found one, and having 
gone through the necessary formality, at the 
cost of twopence, obtained the book he wanted. 
65, Markham, Henry. Ah! for the second time 
that evening he felt his heart beating like a 
hammer. He knew the Markhams by name 
as friends of the Girdletons, and now remem- 
bered that he had been told they lived in 
Hanover Street. So the fateful note had come 
from their house. 
aside, and left the place in a state of baffled 
wonderment that almost deprived him of power 
to think. What did it mean? What could it 
mean ¢ 

He had forgotten it was dinner-time for 
himself as well as for other people, as he 
returned to Hanover Street and began to pace 
up and down, keeping ever a watchful eye on 
the area gate of No. 65. The long June 
twilight was softening; a newsboy passed 
bawling ‘extry spayshul, and Eltham followed 
him, hoping that by chance the footman might 
be tempted out to buy; the boy sent a yell of 
exceptional volume, as it seemed, down that 
area, but it brought him no custom, and 
Eltham turned back. A policeman strolled by, 
and observing a respectable loiterer, remarked 


liked ; and, told | 


pocket | 


He pushed the directory | 


zigzagged his way up the street. Servants on 
their ‘evening out’ began to appear, and ever 
clang of area gate made Eltham turn; but 
nobody emerged from that he watched. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when his dogged 


time, he saw by the light of the street lamp 
the figure of a man at the area gate of No. 65, 
Was. it? He crossed over and faced an over. 
grown boy in buttons who had obviously been 
sent out to post the letter he had in his hand. 
Eltham pulled himself together and accosted 
the youth. 

‘Are you Mr Markham’s footman ?’ 

The tall page stared as if in doubt for a 
moment and said, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Would you mind answering a question or 
two? 

The tall page did not know; he had to go 
to the post. 

Eltham promptly said he would go with 
him, and made a_ timely demonstration of 
selecting a coin from a handful of small 
change. 

‘Do you remember one Sunday about six 
weeks ago, giving the coachman’s Tittle boy a 
penny to take a note round to Bond Street?’ 

The page did not think he recollected ; he 
carried such a many notes. But his memory 
having been judiciously aided by mention of 
the hour and repetition of Charley’s account of 
the circumstances, he recalled the incident. 

Who gave him the note? Was it the mistress 
now? The mistress? The page inquired of 
himself in a dull, heavy way. Or the young 
mistress? He could not say who gave him 


parlour-maid he was going out, and she said 
she could not let him, because lunch was just 
‘going in and there was company, and she 


| didn’t care if he had been told to take a note | 
He remembered that | 
it was the young mistress, because of something | 


| to Bond Street or not 


“the parlour-maid said. 


| Eltham felt that he was getting no further 
forward. He thought for a minute and asked 
the page who ‘the company’ consisted of at 
lunch that day. The youth repeated ‘The 
‘company, sir?’ vaguely, and Eltham crushed 
down his growing impatience and replied, ‘ Yes; 
who were they? ladies or’—— 

‘It was Miss Girdleton, sir, I remember, 
because when I’d enounced her, the young 
inistress calls me back and says, “Take this 
note,” and Miss Girdleton says, “It’s late ; could 
he go now ?”? 
| Eltham started visibly at mention of Miss 
,Girdleton’s name, but mastering himself with 
an effort, he asked the servant if he recollected 
/whether the lady stayed long after lunch. 
The page, however, seemed to be growing uneasy 
or suspicious at so many inquiries, and replied, 
‘with more decision than he had yet shown, 
/ that he did not know. Recognising that there 
;was nothing more to be extracted from him, 
Eltham gave him a shilling, said good-night, 
and turned towards Regent Street, where he 
would find an omnibus to take him home- 
wards. His investigations had certainly led 


facetiously that ladies never was punctual. It | 
was growing dusk now, and the lamplighter— 


patience was rewarded. Passing for the fiftieth | 


the note; but he remembered that he told the | 
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| affectionate towards 


| last night’s inquiries. 
had discovered the person who sent the note, 
| but the sender was at present staying in the 
country; he had written, and as soon as a 
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in a most unlooked-for direction, and he 


was more utterly mystified than ever. The 
jdea that Annie Girdleton was in any way 


' mixed up with the picture-cutting affair was 
_ absurd, but she might “be able to give him 


valuable assistance in unravelling it. In the 

culiar circumstances he must set aside his 
promise not to correspond and write to her; 
all he need do was to ask her if she remem- 
bered lunching with the Markhams on that 
Sunday, and how it came that she was the 
sender of that note; half a sheet of note-paper 
would suffice, and her answer lie os he 
could go on again. How lucky it was, what a 
really wonderful stroke of good fortune, that 
that page was such an idiot! A youth of 
ordinary intelligence must have connected the 
note with the outrage when he read of it in 
the newspapers, and could thus have put into 
the hands of the detectives a key that would 


| unlock the whole mystery. His dullness had 


but Eltham 
the 


felt quite 


patience, 
slow-witted fellow 


demanded 
now. 

He wrote to Miss Girdleton that same 
evening ; he told her how he had been induced 
to pursue his quest ; touched upon the precious 

sibilities which lay behind success, and 
eed her to tell him how she came to 
despatch that note. Half a sheet of note-paper 
and three whole sheets sufficed for the com- 
munication. 


As he had anticipated, when he went up to 


| Bond Street next morning, Welks was waiting 
| about for him, eager to hear the result of 


Eltham told him he 


reply was received they would go on with 
their task ; they must a content to suspend 
operations for a few days; the delay would 
do no harm now they were fairly on the scent. 
Welks was quite satisfied to leave the mode 
of procedure to his colleague and said so; but 
Mr Eltham had forgotten to say who it was 
had given the letter to the boy. Now Eltham 
had expected this very natural question, but, 
wuiwilling to bring Miss Girdleton’s adored 
name into the matter at all, did not care to 
answer it. He hesitated, and Welks repeated 
his query respectfully but firmly. 

‘I ought to tell you,’ said Eltham hesitatingly, 
‘but for purely personal reasons I don’t want to 
mention the name : it—it was a friend of mine.’ 

To a mind of the order of Welks’ this 
hesitation could mean only that Eltham was 
shuflling or worse, 

‘You don’t want to say?’ he echoed, fixing 
the young man with the eye of distrust, ‘and 
wy? I’ve trusted you; told you and only 
you everythink I could tell. Now you’re agoin’ 
back on me when the work’s done.’ 

In vain Eltham vowed he was not; that 


_ the name of the sender was quite immaterial ; 


that in a couple of days at most he would 
tell everything. Welks grew more sullen and 
less respectful ; he pressed the question, and its 
very reasonableness baffled Eltham. 

‘I didn’t ought to have left you alone, last 
night,’ growled the man meaningly. 


‘Do you imagine I would try and swindle 
you out of your share of the reward if we | 
got it?’ asked Eltham. ‘Why, man, I could 
have done nothing without your information.’ 

Welks ‘did not ’magine nothink’ but Mr 
Eltham was playing a game for two, and 
maybe others would pay for the information 
he had found so useful; he would see, any- 
how. And with this final shaft he slouched off. 


ROTHENBURG AND ITS GIANT 
WINE-CUP. 


On the western confines of Bavaria, and less 
than a couple of miles from the border-line 
between that province and Wiirtemberg, the 
little town of Rothenburg has hitherto remained 
secure from the ravages of the ubiquitous 
tripper. Although situated almost in the 
centre of a district literally overrun with 
English and American tourists, this charming 
fragment of the Middle Ages is not only com- 
paratively unknown to all but antiquaries and 
artists, but has actually resisted the ruthless 
hand of modern civilisation with such complete 
success, that many people consider it superior 
to Nuremberg as a specimen of a medieval 
town. Natural advantages have, doubtless, con- 
tributed largely to this result. The fact that 
it occupies the summit of a hill, the base of 
which is washed on three sides by a small 
stream, renders addition to the town difficult 
in the extreme. It is situated in the midst of 
hilly country, it follows no special industry, 
and it does not lie on a high-road between 
towns of importance ; these circumstances may 
account for the unaffected medievalism which 
is the characteristic of the place. Imagine a 
town of eight thousand inhabitants falling 
asleep in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and waking in this—the latter end of the 
nineteenth—to find itself completely untouched, 
by the modernising influence of advanced 
civilisation. Such a town is Rothenburg, and, 
fortunately, another of its features affords a 
rospect of its remaining in this picturesque 
but unique condition, and that is, the breadth 
of the streets, which are so wide as to give no 
excuse to the German equivalent for a county 
council to endeavour to widen them. ‘The 
medieval character of the town is enhanced, 
too, by the excellent preservation of the ancient 
fortifications, the walls being practically intact. 

But of all the attractive features of this 
charming spot, the annual Festspiel, celebrating 
the capture of the town by Tilly during the 
Thirty Years’ War, ranks first. At that time, 
and indeed until 1803, Rothenburg was a free 
city, taking an active part in the Peasants’ 
War of 1525, and in the Thirty Years’ 
War of the following century. It was in the 
course of the latter, in 1631, that the celebrated 
Tilly appeared before Rothenburg, and demanded 
its capitulation. This the citizens refused, with 
the result that the gallant little town was 
besieged and taken. ‘Tilly and his generals 
proceeded to the Rathhaus, and demanded the 
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municipal keys of the burgomaster. At the 
same time he imposed a fine of thirty thousand 
thalers, and garrisoned the town with his 
soldiers. The burgomaster pleaded in vain for 
some mitigation of the penalty, until the 
victorious general, after remaining for some 
time unmoved by his entreaties, conceived the 
extraordinary notion of offering to restore the 
freedom of the town, on condition that one of 
the inhabitants should come forward and empty 
at one draught an immense beaker of wine, 
containing about three and a half litres (over 
three quarts). This was an unheard-of feat, 
even in those hard-drinking days, and for 
some time his offer remained unaccepted. 
The opportunity of freeing the town from a 
foreign yoke seemed, however, too important 
to be lost, and accordingly, a patriotic citizen 
named Nusch resolved to attempt the difficult 
task imposed by the conqueror. As a matter 
of fact, he drained the beaker at one draught, 
and though tradition relates that a severe 
illness followed the feat, still he saved the 
town, for Tilly kept his word, and restored the 
independence of Rothenburg. 

It is this interesting scrap of history which 
is celebrated every year at Rothenburg. The 
Kaisersaal of the Rathhaus, the actual scene of 
the occurrence, is fitted with a stage, on which 
the representation, consisting of two acts, is 
performed. Scenery, of course, is unnecessary, 
the hall having undergone no alteration since 
the incident which gave rise to the festi- 
val, two hundred and fifty years ago, was 
enacted. 

The play begins with an announcement by 
the burgomaster that Tilly has laid siege to 
the town. He is soon joined by the chief 
citizens, and together they decide upon the 
course of action they shall adopt. The master 
of arms enters at this moment with a chosen 
band, and assures the burgomaster of the 
loyalty of his followers, and of their deter- 
mination to preserve the town from destruction. 
Soon after their departure, the firing of cannon 
is heard at irregular intervals. 

The opening of the second act finds the 
chief citizens seated together in the council 
chamber, from time to time receiving news 
of the battle, brought by special messengers 
from various parts of the fortifications. he 
firing, which has hitherto been irregular, now 
becomes loud and frequent, when suddenly a 
messenger enters, his head bandaged, and 
bleeding from a severe wound, He brings the 
dreaded news that the Powder Tower has been 
blown up, that Tilly has effected an entrance, 
and is advancing with his officers on the 
Rathhaus. A few moments of suspense follow, 
when the conqueror, preceded by heralds, and 
followed by his officers and a company of 
armed men, enters the Kaisersaal, and occupies 
the seat vacated by the burgomaster. Having 
announced the punishment he proposes inflicting 
on the town, he is approached by some chosen 
citizens with a view to obtaining mercy. Tilly, 
however, remains inexorable, and the deputa- 
tion is just retreating, when the cellarer comes 
forward, and offers the victor and his generals 
the best wine the town can produce. After 
some hesitation the offer is accepted, and soon 


afterwards, an immense glass, containing over 
three imperial quarts of wine, is brought in, 
Having tasted the wine and pronounced jt 
excellent, Tilly drinks once more with his 
generals, when it occurs to him to ascertain 
the capacity of the vessel. The cellarer informs 
him that no man has ever drained its contents 
at one draught, and then it is that Tilly, 
ordering it to be filled once more, offers to 
restore the independence of Rothenburg if one 
of its citizens will perform the feat. Con- 
sternation fills the whole assembly, when the 
heroic Nusch comes forward, and after a short 
prayer, begins the task which was to free his 
native city. This is the ‘Meistertrunk,’ the 
incident giving its name to the Festspiel, and 
it is here that the interest in the play reaches 
its climax. Deep silence fills the hall as Nusch 
gradually drains the huge glass, when Tilly, 
rising from his seat amid great excitement, 
realises with some dismay that the feat is 
accomplished, and demands the name of the 
hero, He then declares himself satisfied that 
the conditions have been fulfilled, and after 
receiving the thanks of the citizens, and a 


bouquet at the hands of the cellarer’s 
daughter, retires with his officers from the 
Rathhaus. 


Such is the outline of the Festspiel, in 
which about a hundred persons—all natives of 
the little town itself—take part. The acting is 
excellent, and it is frequently difficult to 
realise that the performers are quite innocent 
of dramatic training. The costumes are accurate 
copies of those of the period in which the 
incident took place, and contribute largely to 
the charm of the scene. Tilly himself is a 
capital representation, both as regards acting 
and costume, while the burgomaster scarcely 
falls short of him in either respect. 

In the afternoon—for this quaint performance 
takes place in the morning—the victorious | 
Tilly and his followers march in a procession | 
through the town, finally encamping in a part | 
of the ancient moat. Upwards of three hundred 
people, many of whom are on horseback, take 
part in the procession, and it adds very con- | 
siderably to the interest of the day. Several 
Hungarians were numbered among Tilly’s actual 
forces, and these are faithfully represented, 
together with a few prisoners and captured 
spies, who are secured to carts and gur- 
carriages, The weapons carried by this strange 
army are those of the period which it is 
intended to represent, and look just as if they 
had been borrowed from the Tower of London 
for the occasion; large two-edged swords, 
lighter basket-hilted ones, halberds, spears of 
blood-curdling pattern, obsolete muskets and 
pistols, all help to give character and reality 
to the scene. One feels transported from the 
ge everyday life of the nineteenth century 
ack to the romantic glamour of the seven- 
teenth, of which the poetry alone, without the 
inconveniences, remains to us; and the medieval 
appearance of the streets and houses goes far 
in preserving the illusion, As the last of this 
strange army vanishes, like the spirit of an 
age that is past, a bewildering feeling steals 
over one; the kind of bewilderment Rip van 
Winkle probably experienced on coming to life 
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' once more ; the kind of bewilderment one is a 


rey to as a child, when the merciless curtain 
descends on a brilliant transformation scene at 
the pantomime. It is difficult to banish the 
feeling of vague regret on being compelled to 
return to the outer world, to be swept on by 


the tide of ‘improvements, which have done 
go much to destroy the charm of little towns 
| like Rothenburg. 


THE STORY OF AN LD.B. 


| ‘Wert, old man,’ said an unfamiliar voice, as I 


was waiting for my train at Liverpool Street, 
‘you're not a day older. Going home to tea 
in the same old steady fashion? What, don’t 


you know me? I should have known you any- 
| where !’ 


With puzzled eyes I turned and stared at a 
big bronzed bearded man whom I had _ no 
recollection of having seen before. He laughed 
loudly at my perplexity—so loudly that several 

ple stared at us, which as a staid city man, 
apd to be conspicuous, I very much disliked. 
Consequently it was in no friendly fashion that 
I eyed the stranger who thus noisily claimed 
acquaintance. 

‘Don’t you remember Harry Downham,’ he 


said at last, ‘who worked under you in that 


mine till my fingers were crushed. 


| two days ago. 


dog-hole of an office long ago—where I suppose 
you’re still grinding on in the same old way? 
Shake ’ he added peremptorily, thrusting out 
a huge sunburnt hand with which he grasped 
“Now you 
must come and dine with me. Your wife? Oh! 
she won’t mind your playing truant for once ;’ 
and in a short time my masterful acquaintance 
and I were seated opposite each other in a 
well-known restaurant. 

Yes, I did now remember him. But he was 
changed indeed from the slim young fellow 
who had been the flightiest clerk in the office, 
and whose shortcomings had, after innumerable 


| a on the part of the firm, led to his 


ismissal. Occasional surmises had since been 
indulged in by his former comrades as to his 
eareer, none of them of a complimentary kind, 
as I candidly remarked. 

‘They weren’t so far wrong, he answered 
carelessly. ‘I was never fit for humdrum life 
and bricks and mortar. The wild freedom of 
uncivilised regions was my ideal. Would you 
like to hear my adventures? though your ngid 
respectability may be somewhat rudely shocked.’ 

Of course I assented. One always has a 
certain curiosity about an acquaintance who 
disappears in impecunious guise, and turns up 
years afterwards with all the external signs 
of wealth which Downham showed in rather 
too pronounced a fashion for good taste. 

‘Where have you come from?’ I said, looking 
at his bronzed face curiously. 

‘From South Africa. Landed at Southampton 
Am I going back? No, sir, not 
much. It wouldn’t be healthy. The country’s 
too hot—in all senses. I’ve made my pile, and 
am going to settle down in the south of France, 
where my sister’s been living as a governess for 
_ Poor girl, she’ll know what leisure and 
uxury are now; and there’s a charming place 


| I’ve bought there. Climate and surroundings 


just suit me, for my chest, big as I look, some- 
times gets wrong. 

‘What have I done in South Africa? All 
sorts of things. But my last and most, or rather 
sole, successful part was that of an I.D.B 

I looked at him in some perplexity, for what 
he meant I could not guess. 

He watched me with an amused smile. ‘You 
seem puzzled, old man,’ he said. ‘It’s nothing 
to do with dynamite (I started—being a nervous 
man). Not but what explosions of a sort are 
sometimes its consequence. I thought you knew 
what those mysterious initials meant. They’re 
as plain in South Africa as A B C in your 
foggy island. I.D.B. means an Illicit Diamond 
Buyer. An illicit diamond is one which has 
been conveyed—good word that, Shakespearian 
isn’t it?—from the mine in other than legal 
fashion. And there’s a deal of legality, let me 
tell you, in diamond-digging. There’s a big 
staff of officials to look after it. Illicit diamonds 
are usually found and disposed of by the Kaffirs 
employed in the by no means 
only by them—and sold much below their value 
to—well—speculators like myself, who take their 
chance in view of the big profit.’ 

‘What? I gasped. ‘Then you actually bought 
—stolen property !’ 

‘Well, he said, coolly refilling our glasses, 
‘that’s perhaps your way of putting it here. 
It’s not ours in South Africa. Besides, I think 
I’ve heard even in this respectable city of 
money-lenders buying reversions for a mere 
song, and speculators purchasing stocks and 
shares from despondent holders, knowing secretly 
that those stocks and shares were going up in a 
day or two with a bound. Also of houses and 
land bought, from private knowledge of a speedy 
demand for them, for a trifle, the sellers bein 
quite ignorant of it. Haven’t you heard o 
such things 

I did not reply. I was too much upset. 
Here was I,a head clerk of many years’ stand- 
ing, dining and drinking champagne at the 
cost of an illicit diamond buyer. 

‘However,’ he resumed somewhat tartly, ‘I 
don’t ask for your approval; I simply wanted 
to amuse you with the story of my adventures ; 
so you may imagine 1’m soliloquising. 

‘Why should the mining companies have the 
monopoly of all the diamond “sh districts ? 
he continued in a fierce tone (and 1 thought it 
best to drink my champagne since the bottle 
was opened and say nothing—these adventurers 
sometimes carry revolvers, I believe). ‘There’s 
a big profit in these things. The law is very 
stringent, and there’s great difficulty in passing 
the stones from the finder to the I.D.B. But 
the profit tempts people—and in all classes too, 
let me tell you—to engage directly or indirectly 
in the traffic. 

‘I began very modestly, and as capital in- 
creased I increased my speculations. At last, 
suspicion was awakened, and I was searched, 
when leaving the Fields. But the searcher, 
though very pertinacious and clever, had been 
seen by me before I saw him. I was smoking 
a big Dutch pipe, and this gave me an idea.— 
“Sublime tobacco that from east to west!” You 
don’t smoke yet, I suppose? No! Oh, you’ve 


missed a good deal of life’s pleasures.—Well, I 
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popped my four diamonds into the big bowl, 
covered it with ’baccy, and went on puffing and 
chafting the searcher, who was burning to dis- 
tinguish himself. I knew this defeat would 
make him more pertinacious than ever. And 
so it was. Now I had bought of a Kaffir some 
stones of great value, and how to get them out 
safely puzzled me not a little. Some fellows 
under similar circumstances had recently tried 
various dodges which had long been popular, 
false bcot-heels, hollow riding-whips, and so on, 
and in each case the diamonds had been dis- 
covered with very unpleasant consequences. 
For years of compulsory working at the break- 
water, for instance, may be the result, and yet 
I was determined to chance it rather than lose 
these stones, which I shall never forget for the 
trouble they cost me. 

‘After perplexing myself day and night—my 
enemy X always hovering about near me—a 
sudden idea flashed into my brain. I had 
a particularly ugly bulldog who was of a surly 
disposition, and was much laughed at on account 
of my fondness for him. This dog wore a thick 
collar which was a necessity, and that collar 
gave me the “tip.” I removed it, cut slips in 
the inside and put the diamonds in them. As 
I was leaving the Fields, X of course pounced 
on me, and I affected a certain amount of 
uneasiness, which produced on his mind corre- 
sponding glee.’ 

Here Downham paused and opened his pocket- 
book, and from it he took the photo of about as 
ugly, ferocious, and disreputable a bulldog as 
was ever associated with heroes of the Bill 
Sykes class. 

‘Isn’t he a beauty?’ he said fondly, as he 
handed me the photo. ‘I shall always love that 
poor dog: he died on the voyage home from 
the absurd prejudices of some of the passengers 
who didn’t appreciate his playful nature—as 
I’m pretty sure—and pushed him overboard ; 
at any rate he disappeared. Yes, sir, that dog 
got my best haul through !’ 

‘Didn’t X search him?’ I timidly queried. 

‘Search him! Everybody gave him as wide 
a berth as they could—they were under delu- 
sions about him, pretty creature! No—poor 
Grip lay down, while the clever X was fuss- 
ing about me, and growled at him. “Send that 
infernal dog of yours off,” he said irritably, and 
little did he think when I obediently did so 
that he was sending off the biggest haul of 
I.D.s he was ever likely to find. Of course he 
found nothing on me, and his rage was a caution. 
However, he went off, and some days later I 
started homewards by leisurely stages. 

‘I felt pretty secure by this time, and carried 
the diamonds in my pocket. However, as the 
train left the station for Capetown, I chanced 
to see one of the diamond fields detectives 
jump into the guard’s van. That was a sufficient 
hint to me to make things snug, but how to 
get rid of the diamonds this time I could not 
see, as Grip wasn’t accompanying me_ that 
journey. Looking round the carriage, I saw a 
broken black bottle under the seat. There 
was my cache, as the Indians say.’ 

‘But surely the detective, I mildly interposed, 
‘would have looked under the seat?’ 

‘Well, I suppose he would, duly remarked 


Downham, ‘unless he were as big an idiot as— 
some people. Just wait, my good friend, before 
you credit a man with congenital idiocy,’ | 

I shrank back silent. He looked fierce anq | 
dagger-like, and on the whole I began to wish | 
I’d gone to Liverpool Street for some other 
train. 

‘What I did” he resumed, ‘was this: | 
wrapped up all the stones in pieces of news. 


sl and carefully put them into the bottle, 
filling u 


the spaces by more paper as tight] 
as 1en I looked om 
the window, smoking, but my eye always on the 
guard’s van. When I saw nobody looking out 
—of course the chap thought I hadn’t seen him, 
and was probably telling the pore what a fine 
haul he was going to make—I quietly dropped 
the broken bottle clear of the line, marking the 
spot—one’s eye gets well trained out on the 
veldt, you know. 

‘At the next station up came the detective, 
They have power to search suspects, you know, 
and I was accordingly rummaged again. But 
this chap, Z let’s say, was as unsuccessful and | 
as riled as X. Of course I hadn’t a diamond | 
about me. And much indignation did I display. 
Some days later I went back to the place where | 
I dropped my black bottle, found it and its | 
contents intact. After that I had no more | 
adventures with those stones, and they— | 

rtly—bought my place in the south of | 

rance. | 

‘Yes, they’re very clever those D.F.D.s, and | 
have many people in their pay, both black and 
white, called “traps.” They don’t usually make 
mistakes, but they did in my case. What do 
you think?’ concluded Downham, emptying his | 


lass. 

. What I oe I certainly was not going to 
say, and, indeed, I hardly knew where I was. 
It was an awful experience for a steady-going 
man of business whose career has been as un- 
ruffled as a duck-pond. I parted from him, 
however, with much outward cordiality, but 1 
have not seen him since. I sincerely hope 
that he will remain at his place in the south 
of France, which I shall carefully avoid if 1 
ever visit the Continent. 


A THRUSH’S SONG. 


A sone of exultation, strange and sweet. 

What hidden dreams of Spring within thy breast 
Console thee, in that passionate strain expressed ? 
A poor caged captive in a narrow street— 

No respite from the fret of passing feet— 

No listening mate, no outspread wing, no nest. 
Yet visions of some inward charm possessed 
Make blissful freedom of thy sad retreat. 


If I, a captive singer, for one hour 

Upon the confines of such joy might stand, 

I too should share thy courage and thy power. 
Give me one glimpse of thine enchanted land, 

I too would utter transport. None should guess 
A broken heart that sings of happiness. 

E. Buarr 
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